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talker, and the word walsch from the Sanskrit mlech; but the former 
is rather from the word berber, and the latter from 0. G. watch, pere- 
grinus (A. S. toealh), from wallen, peregrinari, migrare, errare, vagari. 
We learn that ' soul ', the German seek, is probably from the same 
root as the word sea, and the Greek aeiui (to shake) ; whereas seele 
(Ice. sal, sial) is from the Gothic saitvala, which Junius renders 
"source of life ;" and " sea" (Francic se, seo, seuu, Ice. see, sior) is 
more likely from the Tatar sou, water. 



LIVINGSTONE AS AN ANTHROPOLOGIST. * 



We are not surprised to hear that the public has somewhat coldly 
received Dr. Livingstone's new work. The experiences of six years 
could not be expected to yield such variety of incident as the expe- 
riences of sixteen. Nor is the spectacle of a government official, with 
a well appointed retinue, ascending a large though unknown river in 
a steamer, so romantic as that of a poor ruined missionary toiling 
across a continent attended only by some faithful blacks. It is not 
the author's fault that his second work should be far inferior to his 
first ; but, with the mass of his readers, this circumstance has pro- 
voked a feeling of disappointment, and in many cases of unreasonable 
discontent. 

It must also be admitted that Tfie Zambesi and its Tributaries is 
not, from the circulating library point of view, a very interesting book. 
The subscriber to Mudie learns with a vague awe that the expedition, 
of which Dr. Livingstone was the gallant chief, made some most im- 
portant geographical discoveries, but to his ordinary mind the book 
presents a flat surface, no result stands out in relief ; a lake has been 
discovered, it is true, but he no longer cares for lakes, unless, like 
Speke's and Baker's, they may be supposed to contain the sources of 
the Nile ; he is informed that the Kew gardens have been consider- 
ably enriched by the plant-products of the expedition, but he wants 
to see something out of the way, like the stuffed gorillas in the Field 
window. The fact is that, since Dr. Livingstone's first work appeared, 
Central Africa has lost its virgin freshness : a large number of works 

* The Zambesi and its Tributaries. Murray. 18S5. 
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have been produced, and those who read many books on Africa, arrive 
at the same conclusion as those who have travelled through many 
different regions of that continent. A sad monotony prevails. One 
may pass from Angola to the Mozambique, perhaps even from Abys- 
sinia to the coast of the Senegal, without encountering so vivid a con- 
trast as is afforded to the Englishman who lands at Dieppe, or to the 
European who crosses over from Gibraltar to Tangicrs. One may 
soon exhaust the varieties of African landscape ; the muddy river with 
its mangrove swamp, and the virgin forest all around ; the desert with 
its sea of sand and its oases of waving palms ; the undulating 
southern plain with its thorn jungles, its masses of grey rock, and 
antelopes moving in the distance. One may still sooner exhaust the 
varieties of African men. All savages closely resemble one another ; to 
the uninitiated eye, it is always the same animal yet saddened face, 
the slim graceful form, the dark skin streaked with paint and covered 
with the coarse bijouterie of beads. The savage has no c/iaracter; he 
possesses no more individuality than other creatures which live in 
herds : examine a thousand minds, and you will find always the same 
cunning, curiosity, sloth, and that good-natured dishonesty which 
prefers pilfering to theft with violence, and the telling of agreeable 
falsehoods to unpalatable truths. The first sight of tropical scenery, 
or of naked natives in a canoe, and the first perusal of a work on 
African travel, are decidedly epochs in one's life. But when once the 
first feeling of novelty has passed, eye and mind seek for sensations 
in vain, and one is obliged to return to Europe to be amused. We 
have tasted the ennui of civilisation — for instance, the last fortnight 
of a London season — and the ennui of savage life. We must own that 
we prefer the former. In the same manner, we imagine that people 
not specially interested in Africa, will turn from Livingstone's Zam- 
besi even to the second series of the Gentle Life, or to the new selection 
of Mr. Tupper's works, with feelings of positive relief. 

The members of the Geographical Society have reason, on the 
whole, to be tolerably well satisfied with the results of the expedition, 
which in some measure they assisted to launch. It is clear that Dr. 
Livingstone's crotchets on cotton and Christianity served to hinder 
exploration ; and on one occasion he expressly states that he did not 
push on as he might have done, his object being less to explore than 
to gain the confidence of the natives, whom he was attempting to 
convert to his views on agriculture and theology. Still, geographical 
science has been enriched by the efforts of the expedition ; and Dr. 
Kirk has displayed an industry in collecting plants, which cannot be 
too highly praised. 

Anthropologists find little in this work to notice except some serious 
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blunders, which we shall presently expose. On the other hand, we 
can cordially recommend it to all nigger worshippers, missionary ex- 
porters, and other Exeter Hallitarians. In Dr. Livingstone's first 
work, he showed both sides of the missionary question ; and when he 
spoke of the slave-trade or other African abominations, it was merely 
to offer practical hints for their suppression, without indulging in ran- 
corous remarks against those who hold different opinions on the subject 
from himself. But now lie taunts the Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
sionary Society with having abandoned their hopeless mission, after 
the sacrifice of several noble lives ; lie accuses Capt. Burton of saying 
things which he does not mean ; and makes other vulgar and jjetulant 
remarks, for which he has made himself resjwnsible, but which we 
hope, for Dr. Livingstone's sake, have emanated from his pious 
brother, of whom we trust that we are not likely to hear again. We 
hope, also, and Ave sincerely believe, that a veteran African traveller 
acted under the pressure of evil advice, when he attacked and robbed 
a party of natives of the only property which they possessed. It is 
true that these natives were slave-dealers, and their jwopei'ty slaves ; 
and that Dr. Livingstone received no lucrative benefit from the out- 
rage which he committed. But, in so doing, he violated the law of 
nations, which sanctions the capture of slaves upon the high seas, not 
upon land ; and we think he violated a higher law as well. We do 
not sympathise with the slave-trade, but we are unable to condemn the 
poor ignorant natives who engage in it, and who cannot be made to 
understand that it is wrong. To them Dr. Livingstone's proceeding- 
must have appeared an act of violent rapine ; and the exjjedition was 
afterwards in its turn attacked by the natives, who evidently regarded 
Dr. Livingstone as a wandering bandit, and Bishop Mackenzie as a 
white fetish man, who desired to seize a portion of the soil, and people 
it with captives taken in war. It was this one act of violence which 
was followed by such disastrous consequences to the mission, and for 
which Di\ Livingstone was by other missionaries, not altogether un- 
justly, blamed. 

We have nothing more to say against the explorer, but with the 
author we have some serious faults to find. In his first book, Dr. 
Livingstone was content to describe what he had done, what he had 
seen, and what he had heard : he has now thought fit to tell us what 
he thinks, which has considerably lessened the value of his work. We 
accept Dr. Livingstone's facts with pleasure, but we would prefer to 
have them unadulterated with his ideas. We admit at once his qua- 
lifications for the life of a pioneer in difficult and savage lands ; his 
laborious boyhood as an artisan ; his constitution hardened in Africa 
from a very early age ; his indomitable energy ; and his courage, 
vol. iv. — NO. XIII. L 
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which we believe to be unrivalled. But, although he enjoyed a medi- 
cal education, the best basis of a scientific training, he left England 
before he had had time to build anything upon this excellent founda- 
tion-stone. He went out to Africa as a raw student, his memory 
doubtless stored with " insertions" of muscles, and minute branchings 
of nerves, catalogued with " cases", and well acquainted with the com- 
position of drugs. But soon he was forced to bury himself among an 
inferior race, learning their language till he had almost forgotten his 
own, and dividing his life between the duties of a herdsman and a 
village schoolmaster. Deprived of all literature but the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of all European society save an English "squatter" or 
occasional Dutch Boer, it is scarcely to be expected that he would be- 
come a man of very enlarged views. 

Such an existence would of necessity leave the muscles of the mind 
untrained, and the brain empty, or filled only with religious cobwebs. 
Dr. Livingstone appears to suppose that the gift of reasoning can be 
acquired late in life ; that, because he has collected a multitude of 
facts, it is also in his power to deduce conclusions from them ; that, 
because he has picked cotton in Africa, at the peril of his life, he is 
able to sit down to the brain loom, and weave his raw material into 
elegant fabrics for the requirements of European thought. He ap- 
pears to suppose that he, with his poor naked mind bedaubed with the 
chalk and red ochre of Scotch theology, and with a threadbare, tat- 
tered waistcloth of education hanging around him, can compete with 
the gigantic intellect of Burton, who has not only made splendid ex- 
plorations, but who is one of our greatest linguists, and who is armed 
from head to foot with almost all the gear of human knowledge. A 
Burton may be allowed to reason (though, like all men, he may some- 
times reason wrong) ; but a Livingstone must only describe, and even 
then his mind will sometimes blind his eyes. We must warn our 
readers that his remarks upon the west coast of Africa, with all that 
he says about Christian missions in those regions, are absolutely 
worthless : he is not one of those men who can grasj) a subject at a 
glance, and he only glanced at Sierra Leone. That he should have 
been deceived by the Christian converts of that charming colony, does 
not surprise us in the least. But when Dr. Livingstone, possibly 
stung by the praises which Capt. Burton has lavished upon the Moham- 
medans, declares them to be inferior to the Negroes, we must own 
that this is a triumph of faith over fact, which would have done Dr. 
Livingstone great credit in the middle ages. 

Those who are acquainted with Africa, must be aware that his 
travels have been almost exclusively confined to that part over which 
Mohammedans have obtained no sway. He is, therefore, not com- 
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petent to judge of the Mohammedan religion at all, still less of its 
influence upon the heathen mind. Had he visited those vast regions 
through which Barth travelled ; had he even, when he was on his fly- 
ing visit to Sierra Leone, taken a short journey into the interior, he 
could scarcely, we imagine, have asserted that the ignoble fetish-wor- 
ship of the Africans was superior to a religion which Locke termed a 
heresy, so closely does it resemble Christianity — a religion which has 
been as widely p'opagated among the nations of the East, as our own 
has been among the nations of the West ; a religion which was be- 
lieved in by the only civilised nations of the dark ages ; a religion 
which has produced the Koran, with its attendant host of abstruse 
and eloquent works, its minute commentaries, and a controversial 
literature which rivals that of our own theology ; a religion which is, 
in fact, compounded of Judaism and Christianity, and which has had 
not only its bandit conquerors with the fire and the sword, but its 
missionaries, who have journeyed among pagan lands with only the 
Koran in their hands, and its martyrs, whom gentle Christians have 
ere now banished, tortured, and burned alive at the stake. 

But Dr. Livingstone prefers the superstitions of the Negro to a 
religion which, in the abstract, is second only to Christianity, and 
which is better suited to a savage people than our more elevated form 
of faith. For instance, he says, p. 522 : — - 

" Though cheerless enough to a Christian, the African's religion is 
mild in its character. In one very remote and small corner of the 
country called Dahomey, it has degenerated into a bloody superstition. 
Human blood there takes the place of the propitiatory plants which 
are used over nine-tenths of the continent." 

Now, it so happens that the custom of human sacrifice is not pecu- 
liar to Dahomey, but prevails in Ashanti, and, we believe, more or less 
among all the tribes of Northern Guinea. Each king sacrifices a 
number of slaves, criminals, or captives taken in war, according to his 
means. Dahomey has monopolised the reputation for this kind of thing 
with the public at large, and with such African travellers as Dr. 
Livingstone, who furthermore tells us, that the cases of cruelty re- 
corded in Speke's travels are also quite exceptional. As Dr. Living- 
stone has not yet visited the remote corner of the country through 
which Speke's explorations extended, we prefer to accept in the mean- 
while the testimony of the latter traveller. 

From the passage quoted above, the general reader would infer that 
the Africans, as a rule, never offered up anything more highly en- 
dowed with life than a flower or a shrub. Dr. Livingstone avoids men- 
tioning the sorcery superstition, which, from our own experience, we 
can assert to be rife in Pagan Africa, from the Gambia to Angola, 

r, 2 
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and which, as we glean from other books, is to be met with among 
countries with which Dr. Livingstone is well acquainted. Briefly, it 
is this. Whenever a man of importance dies, the fetish-man is sum- 
moned, and is ordered by the relatives of the deceased to find out by 
whom his death had been caused. The fetish-man fixes upon some 
unfortunate person, who is subjected to an ordeal, which usually re- 
sults in the murder of the accused. But upon this subject we might 
fill pages, accumulating facts upon facts. The character of the native 
African is mild, it is true ; he is naturally averse to bloodshed ; but, 
when he commits a cruelty, it is almost always in the name of that 
which Dr. Livingstone calls his religion. Again, he says : — 

" They are not, like the Mohammedans, ostentatious in their 
prayers. The African retires from view somewhat like the Christian, 
who enters into his closet, and when he has shut the door, prays to 
his Father who sees in secret." 

Setting aside the fact that Christians are the only religious sect who 
put on their best clothes to pray in, we are perfectly willing to admit 
that the Africans are not ostentatious in their prayers. We have 
spent days and nights in their company in a canoe, without ever de- 
tecting them at their devotions ; and a very indecent dance, for the 
purpose of exorcising an evil spirit from a young woman, was the only 
religious ceremony which we ever saw. 

"From boyhood upwards," continues our author (p. 513), "we 
have been accustomed from time to time to read in books of travels 
about the great advances annually made by Mohammedanism in 
Africa. The rate at which this religion spreads was said to be so 
rapid, that in after days, in our own pretty extensive travels, we have 
constantly been on the look out for the advancing wave from north 
to south, which it was prophesied would soon reduce the entire conti- 
nent to the faith of the false prophet. The only foundation that we 
can discover for the assertions referred to, and for others of more 
recent date, is the fact that, in a remote corner of North- Western 
Africa, the Fulahs and Mandingoes, and some others in Northern 
Africa, as mentioned by Dr. Barth, have made conquests of territory ; 
but even they care so little for the extension of their faith, that after 
conquest no pains whatever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of 
the tribe." 

We should be glad to know upon what authority Dr. Livingstone 
makes the last assertion. For our own part, we can only say this : 
We have been in the Fulah and Mandingo countries, which, not 
having been visited by Dr. Livingstone, we shall at once confess to be 
" a remote corner" of the continent. We have seen there the con- 
verted villages and the unconverted villages side by side. In the 
latter the buildings were dirty hovels ; the lands were untilled ; the 
women did just sufficient work to keep their husbands from starvation. 
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These gentlemen slept all the day, danced, sang, played musical in- 
struments, and drank palm-wine all the night. Their chieftains, when 
enriched by trade, had sometimes as many as a hundred wives : not 
a man was honest, not a woman was virtuous among them. While, 
among the Mohammedans, the drinking of strong liquors, the marrying 
of more than four wives, theft, lying, harlotry, and all other vices, were 
sternly forbidden. In every village was a school, in which the child- 
ren were instructed in the Koran, and in writing Arabic, and taught 
maxims of morality. 

Tims it is not without surprise, and somewhat of contempt, that 
we read in this work (p. 515) : "The moral tone of the followers of 
Mohammed is pitched at a lower key than that of the untutored 
African." And again : " The only religion that now makes proselytes 
is that of Jesus Christ." 



FLOURENS ON THE SCIENCE OF MAN.* 



So diversely, within the last few years, has it been thought necessary 
to treat of the science of man, that, though anthropologists are 
thoroughly alive to its real meaning, the general public still remains 
profoundly ignorant of its true scope and aim. While some view 
it from a purely materialistic standpoint, and limit its sphere to an 
examination of man's physical constitution, eliding, or but superficially 
contemplating his mental attributes and nature ; others regard it in 
the light of philosophic generalisation, and interpret it to signify the 
study of the laws of historical progress and civilisation. The science 
of man is not uncommonly confused, also, with a general anecdotical 
description of his habits portrayed by a fanciful pen from old books 
of travels, and other equally trustworthy sources. That the proper 
study of the science of man involves the most minute examination 
and careful comparison of a series of facts in which day by day 
some trifling change may affect the whole science, seems to be an idea 
quite foreign to the average inquirer. The problems of man's origin 
— his capacities for progress and happiness, his antiquity and his 
future, rise like dreadful phantoms, and men of science turn and flee 
before them in dismay. But the study of anthropology or the science 
of man would be unnecessary, did its followers confine themselves to 

* Science de V Homme. Par Gustave Flourens. Premiere partie, tome 
premier. Bruxelles. 1805. 



